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| CHATSWORTH, DERBYSHIRE. 
| (With an Engraving.) 


“T always loved thee and thy yellow 
| October dear ! and I have hailed thy reign 
| On many a lovely, many a distant plain ; 
| But here thou claim’st my warmest, best 
Not e’en the noble banks of silver Seine 
Can rival Derwent’s-—where proud Chatsworth’s towers 
Reflect Sol’s setting ra: now yon chain 
Of gold-tipp’d mountains crown her lawns and bowers. 
ere countless beauties catch the ravish’d view, 
Majestic scenes, all silent as the tomb, 
Save where the murmuring of Derwent’s wave 
To tenderest feelings the rapt soul subdue ; 
While shadowy forms seem gliding —s the gloom, 
To visit those again they loved this side the grave.” 
RIickMAN. 
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The Palace of Chatsworth, with its magni- 
ficent park, forms an extra-parochial hamlet in 
the hundred of High Peak, Derbyshire, lying 
at nearly equal distances (from two to three 
miles) from Baslow, Rowsley, and Bakewell, 
and has for three centuries formed the princely 
country residence of the noble family of Cav- 
endish. 

This potent and illustrious house derives its 
origin from one of the branches of the De Ger- 
nons, “men of great note divers ages since, in the 
counties of Norfolk and Essex.” Roger de 
Gernon, in the reign of Edward II., having 
acquired, by marriage with the heiress of John 
Potton, the lands of Cavendish, in Suffolk, 
his descendants assumed the name of Caven- 
dish. Sir John Cavendish, the son and heir of 
Roger de Gernon, was Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench and Chanceilor of the University 
of Cambridge, in the reign of Edward ITI. 
and Richard IJ. As he returned from suppress- 
ing an insurrection at York in 1381, he was 
seized by a mob at Bury St. Edmunds, and 
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beheaded, together with Sir John of Cam- 
bridge, prior of St. Edmundsbury, to revenge 
the death of Wat Tyler, “that arch rebell,” 
who was slain by John Cavendish, Esq., cousin 
to the Chief Justice. From Roger Cavendish, 
Sir John’s next brother, descended Sir Thomas 
Cavendish, the third person and second En- 
glishman who circumnavigated the globe. 

Sir William Cavendish, fifth in lineal descent 
from the Chief Justice, was gentleman usher 
to the ill-fated Cardinal Wolsey, after whose 
death, Henry VIII. appointed him to “ be his 
servant, as he had been with his former master.” 
At the suppression of the religious houses, Sir 
William was appointed one of the commission- 
ers to visit them, and soon after he was made 
one of the auditors of the Court of Augmen- 
tation, instituted for the suppression of monas- 
tic establishments. Three manors in Hert- 
fordshire were the reward of his services, and 
he was appointed treasurer of the chamber and 
privy counsellor. In the reign of Edward VI. 
he exchanged his manors for lands belonging 
to the dissolved priories in Derbyshire and 
eight other counties; and having married for 
his third wife, Elizabeth, the daughter and 
heiress of John Hardwick, of Hardwick, Esq., 
and widow of Alexander Barley, Esq. of Bar- 
ley, he became possessed of their extensive 
estates. After his death his widow married, first, 
Sir William Saint Lo, ‘Captain of the Guard 
to Queen Elizabeth, and possessor of divers 
faire lordships in Gloucestershire,” and subse- 
quently, the Earl of Shrewsbury, the fourth 
and last husband of this extraordinary woman, 
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who, says Dugdale, ‘‘ being a person, as well 
politick as faire and beautiful, in time she be- 
came mistress of a very vast fortune by her 
successful matching with several wealthy hus- 
bands. Surviving the last, and abounding in 
riches, she built those noble houses of Chats- 
worth, Hardwick, and Old Cotes, all in Der- 
byshire.” 

In the ancient hall at Chatsworth, Mary 
Queen of Scots frequently resided in the years 
1570, 73, 77, 78, and 81, under the custody 
of the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury, who, 
in October 1570, here entertained Sir William 
Cecil and Sir Walter Midmay twenty days, 
when employed in certain negociations between 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth. On the return of 
Sir William Cecil to court, he wrote to the 
Earl that ‘the Q’s Ma is pleased y‘ your 
L. shall, when you see tymes mete, suffer y‘ 
Quene to take y® ayre about your houss on 
horseback, so your L. be in company, and not 
to pass your own houss above one or twoo 
myle, except it be on y* moores.” This per- 
mission was extended to several journeys to 
Buxton Wells, at Mary’s earnest solicitation, 
during which the Earl strictly prohibited the 
country people from visiting the Wells. 

In the latter part of his life, the Earl and 
Countess lived very unhappily, and their dis- 
putes ultimately ended in an open rupture. 
The Earl was relieved by death from his im- 
perious dame, who, having secured the Queen 
on her side, had compelled him, although one of 
the greatest peers in the realm, to submit to 
the receipt of only five hundred pounds per 
annum out of his own estates, after which they 
appear to have lived separate. 

Bishop Overton, in a long letter, in which 
he labours to effect a reconciliation, quaintly 
enough remarks to his lordship, ‘‘ Some will 
say, in y’ L. behalfe, the countesse is a sharp 
and bitter shrewe, and therefore lieke enough 
to shorten y" liefe if shee should kepe your 
company: in deede, my good Lo. I have heard 
some say so; but if shrewdnesse or sharpnesse 
may be a just cause of sep’a’con betweene a 
man and wiefe, I thincke fewe men in Englande 
would keepe theire wives longe; for it isa 
common jeste, yet true in some sence, that 
there is but one shrewe in all the worlde, and 
ev'ry man hath her; and so ev’ry man might be 
ridd of his wiefe that wold be rydd of a shrewe.” 

Lodge gives the following summary of the 
character of this lady: ‘‘ She was a woman of 
masculine understanding and conduct, proud, 
furious, selfish, and unfeeling ; she wasa builder, 
a buyer and seller of estates, a money lender, 
a farmer, a merchant of lead, coals, and timber. 
When disengaged from these employments, 
she intrigued alternately with Elizabeth and 
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Mary, always to the prejudice and terror of 
her husband. She lived to a great old age, 
continually flattered, but seldom deceived, and 
died immensely rich, but without a friend.” 

The Countess had issue by Sir William Cav- 
endish only, three sons and the same number of 
daughters; of the former, the second, William, 
was by James I. created Baron Cavendish of 
Hardwick, in 1604, and in 1614 he was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of the Earl of Devon- 
shire.* The second Earl of Devonshire was 
the second son of the first. His tutor was the 
celebrated Hobbes, the philosopher, who, in 
that capacity, travelled with him through France 
and Italy, and enjoyed the friendship of the 
Earl throughout his short but distinguished 
career, which terminated in 1625, leaving his 
young widow, daughter of Edward Lord 
Bruce, and a descendant of the Scottish kings, 
with three young children, and his immense 
estates heavily encumbered by the splendid 
style in which he had lived. With truly noble 
resoluteness and judgment, the Countess devoted 
her energies to the duties of her position, and 
during the minority of her eldest son, she paid 
off the debts on the estates, and successfully 
terminated several expensive law suits. She 
committed the education of the third Earl to 
the tutor of his father, Mr. Hobbes, who, after 
a course of three years private instruction at 
his own house, travelled on the continent with 
his pupil three years more. On their return, 
the aged philosopher became a permanent resi- 
dent at Chatsworth, until the commencement 
of the Civil War, when, having rendered him- 
self obnoxious to the popular party, he retired 
to Paris, whither his patron, the Earl, soon 
followed him, when he found his services could 
no longer avail his unfortunate monarch. 

On the restoration of Charles II., Hobbes 
found a welcome asylum at Chatsworth, and 
commonly spent his summers there, and his 
winters in London. In November 1679, the 
Earl removed from Chatsworth to Hardwick, 
when Mr. Hobbes earnestly requested that he 
might be carried to the same place; he was 
conveyed thither on a bed or litter. He died 
at Hardwick on the 4th of December following. 


* His younger brother, Sir Charles Cavendish, purchased 
the fee of Bolsover Castle from the crown in 1618, and 
having rebuilt it, resided there until his ¢eath, two years 
after its completion. He was succetded by his son Sir 
William, who was créated a Baron by James I, by the 
title of Lord Ogle; he was suusequcudy made Viscount 
Mansfield, and by Charles I. Baron Cavendish and Earl of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He distinguished himself by a series |" 
of active services in the royal cause during the Common- 
weelth, for which he was, by Charles II., honoured with 
the dignities of a Marquisate and of a Ducal Coronet: the 
title is now extinct. ‘The present Dnke of Newcastle be- 
longs to the Clinton family, and derives his title from New- 
casde-under-Lyue. 
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St. Evremond,in one of his letters to Waller, 


particulars of this extraordinary man, whom 
he found, as he expresses it, “like Jupiter, 
involved in clouds of his own raising.” He 
says, 


“I now write to you from the Earl of Devonshire’s, 
where I have been this fortnight past, paying my devo- 
tions to the Genius of Nature. Nothing can be more 
romantic than this country except the region about Va- 
| lois, and nothing can equal this place in beauty but the 
| borders of the lake. 
| “It was not, however, so much the desire of seeing 
| natural curiosities that drew me hither: there is a ceriain 
| moral curiosity under this roof which I have long wished 
| to see, and my Lord Devonshire had the goodness to in- 
| dulge me by a very kind invitation: I need not tell.you 
| that I mean the great philosopher Mr. Hobbes, so distin- 
| guished for the singularity of his sentiments and di 
| sition. I arrived a little before dinner, notwithstanding 
| which the Earl told me he believed I was too late to see 
| Mr. Hobbes that day. ‘As he does not think like other 
| men,’ said his lordship, ‘it is his opinion that he should 
| not live like other men: I suppose he dined about two 
| hours ‘o, and is now shut up for the rest of the day: 
| your only time to see him is in the morning, but then he 
| walks so fast up those hills that unless you are mounted 
| on one of my ablest hunters you will not keep pace with 
| him.’ It was not long before I obtained an audience extra- 
| ordinary of this literary potentate, whom I found, like 
| Jupiter, involved in clouds of his own raising. He was 

entrenched behind a battery of ten or twelve guns, charged 
| with a stinking combustible called tobacco. Two or three 
of these he had fired off, and replaced them in the same 
order. A fourth he levelled so mathematically against 
me, that I was hardly able to maintain my post, though 
| I assumed the character and dignity of embassador from 
| the republic of letters. ‘Iam sorry for your republic,’ 
| said Hobbes, ‘ for if they send you to me in that capacity, 
they either want me or are afraid of me: men have but 
two motives for their applications—interest and fear ; but 
the latter is in my opinion most predominant.’ I told 
him that my commission extended no farther than to make 
him their compliments, and to enquire after his health. 
‘If that be all, said he, ‘your republic does nothing 
more than negociate by the maxims of other states, that 
is, by hypocrisy : all men are necessarily in a state of war, 
but all authors hate each other upon principle : for my 
part, I am at enmity with the whole corps, from the Bishop 
of Salisbury down to the bell-man: nay, I hate their 
writings as much as I do themselves: there is nothing so 
pernicious as reading ; it destroys all originality of senti- 
ment. My Lord Devonshire has more than ten thousand 
volumes in his house : I entreated his Lordship to lodge 
me as far as possible from that pestilential corner: I have 
but one book, and that is Ewclid, but I begin to be tired 
of him ; I believe he has done more harm than good ; he 
has set fools a reasoning..—‘ There is one thing in Mr. 
Hobbes’s conduct,’ said Lord Devonshire, ‘that I am 
unable to account for: he is always railing at books, yet 
always adding to their number."—‘ I write, my Lord,’ an- 
swered Hobbes, ‘ to show the folly of writing. Were all 
the books in the world on board one vessel, I should feel 
a greater pleasure than that Lucretius speaks of in seeing 
the wreck.’—‘ But should you feel no tenderness for your 
own productions ?’—‘ I care for nothing,’ added he, ‘ but 
the Lestat m, and that might possibly escape by swim- 
ming.’ 
“ As he had frequently changed his political principles, 
I did not think it of consequence to enquire into his ideas 
of government ; but in the course of conversation I found 
that he looked upon the principal engine of administration 
tobe Fear. ‘All government,’ said he, ‘is in itself an 
evil: it is nothing but the continual imposition of terror 
and inflictions of punishment : it must be owned that it 
is an evil which the natural depravity of men has rendered 
ne y to the exist of society ; but still, it cannot 
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such as are excited by the view of its several instruments— 
the scourge, the gibbet, and the jail—the sight of majesty 
inspires me with no other ideas than such as arise when 
I see the lowest executioner of the civil power..—‘ That 
is,’ said Lord Devonshire, ‘ you have the same respect for 
the king as the hangman. —‘ Pardon me, my Lord,” re- 
turned Hobbes, recollecting himself, ‘the king is a very 
worthy gentleman: you know I had the honour of teach- 
ing him philosophy at Paris. —‘ Oh, Mr. Hobbes,’ replied 
his Lordship, ‘in that respect your royal pupil does you 
much honour.’ ” 


The fourth Earl and first Duke, after a re- 
gular course of studies, made the tour of Eu- 
rope, attended by Dr. Killigrew, who was 
subsequently master of the Savoy. He sat in 
the House of Commons, immediately after the 
Restoration, as member for the county of Der- 
by. During the Dutch wars he attended the 
Duke of York, and was present at that memo- 
rable engagement, on the 3rd of June, 1665, 
when the Hollanders lost two and thirty ships 
of war. Four years afterwards, he accompa- 
nied Mr. Montague in his embassy to the court 
of France, and during his residence at the 
capital of that kingdom, he distinguished him- 
self by his personal courage. As a member of 
the House of Commons, he was a strenuous 
asserter of the rights of Parliament: he had 
an honest heart, an able head, and great 
fluency of expression. He remained a mem- 
ber of the Commons House of Parliament until 
the death of his father. So attached was he 
to that estimable and interesting patriot, Lord 
Russel, that he sent a message to him by Sir 
James Forbes, declaring that he would come 
to his prison and exchange clothes with him in 
order to effect, if possible, his escape. A 
nobleman of such principles was not likely to 
contemplate with satisfaction, the accession of 
a prince like the Duke of York, bigoted to the 
dominion of a foreign priesthood and insisting 
upon the divineright of the crown. The noble 
Earl was, accordingly, a determined advocate 
for the Bill of exclusion, and by this and other 
public acts incurred the hatred of the mis- 
directed monarch, James II. It is stated that 
soon after the accession of that prince, his 
lordship having in the king’s presence chamber 
met with Colonel Colepepper, by whom he 
had been insulted, took him by the nose and 
led him out of the room. For this action, a 
prosecution was commenced in the court of 
King’s Bench, and his lordship was condemned 
to pay a fine of £30,000, and was committed 
to prison. On his making his escape, a pre- 
cept was directed to the sheriff of Derbyshire, 
to raise the posse comitatus, and take the Earl 
prisoner to London. The Countess Dowager 
offered to deliver up to the king bonds and ac- 
knowledgments to the amount of double the 
fine, which her ladyship held for money lent 


in itself be looked upon with any other sensatiun than 
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Royal Family in their deepest distress ; but 
this offer was rejected. The Earl was at length 
induced to give his bond for the £30,000. 
This bond was found among the papers of James 
after his abdication, and returned to the Earl 
by King William. After this affair, until his 
Lordship’s attention was again called to the 
great political events of the Revolution, he 
employed himself in consultations with archi- 
tects and with their plans for the magnificent 
edifice of modern Chatsworth, exemplifying 
the richness of his taste by devising and col- 
lecting ornaments for this beautiful structure. 
The conduct of the King had, in the mean- 
time, alarmed and disgusted his subjects, and 
the Earl of Devonshire took the lead with other 
‘| eminent patriots in inviting over the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, to whom he pledged 
his support throughout their noble purpose of 
delivering the nation from the tyranny, civil 
and ecclesiastical, under which it was suffering. 

As soon as his Lordship received intelligence 
of the Prince’s landing, he marched at the head 
of his retinue to Derby, where many of the 
principal noblemen and gentlemen of that and 
the neighbouring counties, resorted at his Lord- 
ship’s invitation, and were nobly entertained 
by him. Having received the Prince’s decla- 
ration, he read and explained it to the mayor 
and commonalty of Derby, and then produced 
a paper drawn up by himself, and signed by 
the nobility and gentry with him, in which they 
declared, that if the King should refuse to con- 
sent to the meeting and sitting of a Parliament, 
freely and duly chosen, they would, to the 
utmost, defend the Protestant religion, the 
laws of the kingdom, and the rights and liber- 
ties of the people. Not long after a new de- 
claration was drawn up at Nottingham, which, 
after enumerating the various illegal acts and 
arbitrary proceedings of the King and his min- 
isters, and making proper observations upon 
them, concluded with signifying the intention 
of his Lordship and friends to join the Prince 
of Orange. In consequence of this a regiment 
of horse was formed, under the command of the 
Earl of Devonshire, who, from that time for- 
ward, exerted himself with the utmost zeal and 
spirit in the cause of the Revolution. 

Soon after the accession of William and his 
Queen, his lordship was admitted into the 
Privy Council, and made Lord Steward of the 
household. He was also appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Derbyshire, and created Knight of 
the Garter. It reflects the highest honour on 
his memory, that while he displayed an abhor- 
rence of Popery, he was too conscientious a 
friend to religious liberty, to entertain the most 
distant idea of persecution ; and he sometimes 
fearlessly reminded King William, that he came 


over, not to persecute the papists, but to de- 
fend the Protestants. The Earl attended King 
William to the Congress of the princes of Ger- 
many, held at the Hague, in January, 1609, 
and was in the shallop or royal yacht with him, 
when he and all his attendants were in the most 
imminent danger of perishing. When the con-| 
gress met, few of the sovereign princes who 
assisted at its deliberations, equalled the Earl 
in the magnificence of his furniture and plate, 
and the splendour of his entertainments. In 
May, 1604, his Lordship was created Marquess | , 
of Hartington and Duke of Devonshire. In 
the preamble to the patent, their Majesties ex- 
patiate in his praise, and acknowledge how 
much they were indebted to his assistance in 
restoring the ancient rights and liberties of the 
nation. Repeatedly during the absence of the 
King, his Grace was named in the Royal Com- 
mission for conducting the business of the 
Crown; and on the accession of Queen Anne, 
he retained the favour of that princess. It was 
chiefly owing to the Duke of Devonshire, that 
the bill against occasional conformity (which 
was, in fact, a bill tending to abolish all free- 
dom in religious matters, and would have been 
a disgrace to a free country) miscarried in the 
House of Lords. His Grace was nominated 
one of the commissioners to treat with the 
commissioners of Scotland concerning a union 
between the two kingdoms ; and when, after 
the miscarriage of the first negociation, the 
design was resumed in 1706, both the Duke 
and his eldest son, the Marquess of Harting- 
ton, were put into the commission. In the 
celebrated case of Ashby and White, which 
concerned the rights of electors, and implicated 
the dignity of both Houses of Parliament, his 
Grace distinguished himself by his public spi- 
rited declarations in the House of Lords, while 
his son, the Marquess, did the same in the 
Commons. His Grace was also one of the six- 
ty-one peers in a majority against thirty, who, 
upon a division, after long and violent debates 
relative to the danger of the Church, resolved, 
that “the Church of England is now, by God's 
blessing, in a most safe and flourishing condi- 
tion, and that whoever goes about to insinuate 
that the Church is in danger under her Majes- 
ty’s administration, is an enemy to the Queen, 
the Church, and the Kingdom.” 

After an active political life spent in promo- 
ting the civil and religious liberties of the coun- 
try, this patriotic nobleman expired at Devon- 
shire House, in Piccadilly, London, in the 67th 
year of his age, in 1707. His Grace united 
to a liberal mind, great political foresight, and 
was considered a wise and resolute statesman, 
He possessed an elegant and discriminating 
taste, which he had much enriched by obser- 
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vatian and reading. Chatsworth remains as a 
monument of his love of the fine arts, and the 
Revolution of 1688 is a historical proof of 
his ardent attachment to the liberties of his 
country. He was the author of an ode on the 
Death of Queen Mary, and a work entitled 
“An Allusion to the Bishop of Cambray’s Sup- 
plement to Homer.” The following inscription 
is said to have been left by his Grace to be in- 
scribed upon his monument :— 
Gulielmus, Dux Devonia, 
Bonorum Principium subditus fidelis, 
Inimicus et invisus Tyrannis. 
William, Duke of Devonshire, 


A faithful subject to Sovereigns, 
Inimical and hateful to Tyrants. 


William, the second Duke of Devonshire, 
succeeded his father both in his title and his 
estates and honours; he married Rachael, the 
daughter of William, Lord Russell, by whom 
he had five sons and six daughters; he was 
succeeded by his eldest son William, the third 
Duke, who, like his predecessors, had a con- 
siderable share in the administration of the 
affairs of the kingdom. His son and successor 
filled several important offices under George 
II., and as Lord High Chamberlain assisted 
at the coronation of George III. In 1762, he 
resigned all employments in England depen- 
dent on the crown, being disgusted, it was said, 
at the high degree of favour and influence 
possessed by the Earl of Bute. William, the 
fifth Duke, maintained the independent spirit 
of his father, and held no public situations 
under the crown, excepting that of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Derby, an office ne- 
cessarily attached to his extensive possessions 
in that county. 

The present illustrious proprietor of Chats- 
worth entered upon the dukedom in 1811, and 
is now fifty-one years of age. Endowed with 
a liberal and highly cultivated mind, his Grace 
has devoted his princely revenue to the patron- 
age of literature, the fine arts, and that judi- 
cious style of living, which renders the very 
luxuries and embellishments of educated life 
the channels of public benefit. 

Chatsworth owes much of its modern inter- 
est to the enlightened judgment and unremit- 
ting zeal with which the Duke has carried out 
the magnificent conceptions of his ancestors, 
in the additions made to the edifice, and the 
erection of the splendid conservatory; he has 
also, in a still higher degree, enriched the in- 
terior with a collection of the most superb 
works of art, both in sculpture and painting. 
Indeed, the history of his life is identified with 
that of his princely abode, and in our next num- 
ber, we purpose to resume such biographicai 
notices as may illustrate the character of this 


representative of the noble House of Cavendish. 


ANCHORETS 

Were a class of persons celebrated in eccle- 
siastical history, who generally passed their 
lives in cells, from which they never re- 
moved. Their habitations were, in many in- 
stances, entirely separated from the abodes of 
other men, sometimes in the depths of wilder- 
nesses, in pits or caverns ; at other times, seve- 
ral of these individuals fixed their habitations 
in the vicinity of each other, when their cells 
were called by the collective name of laura ; 
but they always lived personally separate. 
Thus the lawra was distinguished from the 
ceenobium or convent, where the monks lived 
in society on a common stock ; and the ancho- 
ret differed from a hermit, although his abode 
was frequently called a hermitage, inasmuch 
as the latter ranged at liberty, while the for- 
mer rarely, and, in many instances never, 
quitted his cell, But a convent was sometimes 
surrounded by a laura, to which the more de- 
vout or the more idle of the monks would ul- 
timately retire. 

Paul the Hermit is said to have been the 
first person who devoted himself to this kind 
of solitude. In all ages and in all countries, 
retirement from the world has been considered 
as facilitating the attainment of a virtuous life, 
as adding strength to strong characters, and 
enabling the mind to follow out great ideas 
without interruption The prophets prepared 
themselves in solitude for their tasks; the Py- 
thagoreans, Stoics, Cynics, and Platonists re- 
commend the self-denial and the quiet happi- 
ness of the solitary sage. Vasari calls solitude 
the delight and school of great minds. 

In many parts of the East, where a sombre 
religion throws over life a melancholy shade, 
it has been thought, from time immemorial, a 
religious act to quit for ever the busy world, 
and even to add bodily pain to the melancholy 
of solitude. This spirit, which still prevails 
in the East, passed over, with many other 
Oriental ideas, doctrines, and customs, to the 
early Christians, and the state of the world, 
in the beginning of the Christian era, was pe- 
culiarly fitted to favour its growth. The con- 
tinual prevalence of bloody wars and civil 
commotions, at this period, must have made 
retirement and religious meditation agreeable 
to men of quiet and contemplative minds. 
Accordingly, we find, in the first centuries of 
our era, very eminent and virtuous men among 
the anchorets, as St. Augustin. This spirit, 
however, as might have been expected, soon 
led to fanatical excesses. All the horrid pen- 
ances of the East were introduced among 
Christian hermits; and we find, at the close of 
the 4th century, Simeon Stylites passing thirty 
years on the top of a eolumn, without ever 
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descending from it, and finally dying there. In 
fact, the spirit of retirement raged like an epi- 
demic among the early Christians in the East. 

In Egypt and Syria, where Christianity be- 
came blended with the Grecian philosophy, and 
strongly tinged with the peculiar notions of the 
East, the anchorets were most numerous ; and 
from those who lived in cells, in the vicinity 
of a church, such as Moore describes in the 
Epicurean, the convents of a later period 
sprung, which were filled with inmates anxi- 
ous to escape from the tumult and bloodshed, 
which marked the beginning of the middle ages. 

Early in the seventh century, the councils 
began to lay down rules for the order of an- 
chorets. ‘Lhe Trullan canons say—‘ ‘Those 
who affect to be anchorets shall first, for three 
years, be confined to a cell in a monastery ; 
and if, after this, they profe s that they per- 
sist, let them be examined by the bishop or 
abbot, let them live one year at large, and, if 
they still approve of their first choice, let them 
be confined to their ceil, and not be permitted 
to go out of it but by the consent and after the 
benediction of the bishop, in case of great 
necessity.”” Frequently, at this period, the 
monks of various abbeys would select from 
among them a brother, who was thought to be 
most exemplary in his profession, and devote 
him to entire seclusion, as an honour, and to 
give him the greater opportunity of indulging 
his religious contemplations. 

In Fosbrook’s Monachism, 4to, 1817, the 
ceremony by which the anchoret was conse- 
crated to seclusion from the world is described 
at length. The cells in which the anchorets 
lived were, according to some rules, only twelve 
feet square, of stone, with three windows. 
The door was locked upon the anchoret, and 
often walled up. The cell which is said to 
have been occupied by St. Dunstan, at Glas- 
tonbury, was, according to Osborn, in his life 
of that monk, not more than five feet long, 
two and a half feet broad, and barely the 
height of aman. Here the recluse passed his 
time in ingenious self-torture ;— in eternal si- 
lence, heavy chains, severe flagellations, sing- 
ing psalms in cold water during winter nights, &c. 

This species of devotion, originally intro- 
duced, as we have said, from the warm climate 
of the East, found many more adherents in 
the south of Europe than in the north. With 
the revival of science, and the consequent dif- 
fusion of more liberal views, the strictest kind 
of anchorets have almost entirely disappeared. 
Few men now retire to any seclusion more 
strict than that of a convent. Some persons, 
who pass a solitary life in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, call themselves anchorites’; but in India, 
the practice still prevails in all its severity. 
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THE ANNUALS FOR 1842. 


(The name of Mrs. Ellis, the editress of the Juvenile 
Scrap Book, is a sufficient guarantee for the literary 
contents of the volume, of which it is not the least 
praise to observe, that it is more decidedly juvenile 
than its predecessors. This does not necessarily impl 
that it is childish ; on the contrary, every page is ric 
with the thinkings of matured experience, conveyed in 
appropriate, because simple and nervous diction. The 
engravings are, as usual, of the highest order in beauty 
and variety ; and three of them, the Swiss Cottage, the 
Temple of the Clitumnus, and Melton Mowbray, are very 
judiciously selected to illustrate the following discus- 
sion of a topic, which, in the present age of exhibitions 
of paintings and publications of engravings, presents to 
many elder as weil as juvenile winter parties, 

A PUZZLING QUESTION. | 


‘* What is the meaning of picturesque ?” said 
little Jessy to her sister Jane; and she hesi- 
tated and blushed as she spoke, for all the 
young ladies of her acquaintance talked about 
this thing and the other being “ picturesque,” 
and yet Jessy could never tell exactly what they 
meant. Perhaps Jane, though several years 
older, was not much wiser; for she looked as 
if the question had never occurred to her before, | 
while drawing her chair close to her sister's, | 
she glanced over the same set of pictures, most | 
prudently waiting to make up her mind what 
picturesque really meant, before she gave her 
answer. 

‘Perhaps you don’t know either,” said Jes- | 
sy, rather pleased to suppose any one as ig-! 
norant as herself. 

“Yes;"’ said Jane, looking still more earnestly | 
at the pictures, ‘“‘I do know, at least in part; 
but I want to find out how to explain it to you. | 
There,” said she with an air of triumph, as 
she drew forth an engraving of a splendid sea 
view, with a high cliff broken into bold majes- | 
tic crags, ‘‘ that is what I mean by picturesque.” | 

Jessy looked a good while, and admired the | 
view very much; but observed, with a shake of 
her head, ‘‘ No, Jane, that will not do—that 
picture is sublime, not picturesque.” 

“Here, then,” said Jane, as she drew out 
another; and this time it was a ruined castle, 
with festoons of ivy hanging from the walls, 
and broken arches, and hoary turrets, showing 
that the structure had once been of great im- 
portance, magnitude, and grandeur. 

Jessy, however, was still unsatisfied—for 
this she pronounced to be romantic. 

“Then I have another that will surely satisfy 
you,” said Jane; and she took up a picture of 
a sweet and fertile valley, watered by a smooth 
river, upon whose soft and verdant banks were 
peaceful herds grazing, amongst the birch and 
willows that grew along the sides of the stream. 

**T should rather call that picture, lovely,” 


said Jessy. ‘‘ They are all picturesque in their 
way, but one is more sublime—another more 
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romantic—and another more lovely. I want 
to find, if it be possible, something that will 
convey an idea of what is picturesque of itself, 
and by itself.” 

“Can I assist you?” asked their governess, 
who at this moment joined them, and who had 
heard the last remark. ‘‘See here,” she added, 
selecting the picture of a Swiss Cottage, “now 
this is neither sublime, nor romantic, nor love- 
ly—and yet it is highly picturesque. Perhaps 
more so than any of the others.” 

“And why is that cottage picturesque?” 
said Jessy. 

‘I believe I must make you a very simple 
answer,” replied the governess, ‘‘and say, be- 
cause it makes a picture.” 

‘But why does it make a picture?” asked 
Jessy again, who was never satisfied without 
fully understanding what was to d her. 

“Because there is such an arrangement of 
light and shade as to give what is calied strong 
relief—that is, to throw out every object, as it 
were from the canvass, and make it appear like 
a real substance raised up from the rest.” 

“Then a painting of a square box might be 
picturesque,” observed Jessy. 

“Tt might,” said the governess, “be pic- 
turesque in a certain way; just as two or three 


colours dashed upon a wall, would be a paint- 
ing. But to paint is one thing, and to paint 


so as to give pleasure is another. I should 
scarcely call anything a picture, which did not 
contain a sufficient number of images to con- 
stitute a scene, or a sufficient variety of forms 
to make an object that was pleasing, both to 
the eye and to the mind. Now this Swiss 
Cottage fully exemplifies my meaning. The 
breadth of the projecting roof casts a shadow, 
almost like blackness, upon the space below, 
and this is again relieved by those old-fashioned 
balconies, stairs, and irregular projections, 
which are so common in both houses and cot- 
tages abroad. The figures on the ground, with 
their broad-brimmed hats, seem to partake of 
the same character; and the very massiveness 
of this style of building produces a strength of 
light and shade, which by bringing them ap- 
parently nearer, throws the distant objects still 
farther off; so that the whole appears to occupy 
a much larger space than it really does, and the 
objects look as if you might even walk in 
amongst them, and see what lies beyond. 
‘This is what I understand to be the mean- 
ing of picturesque in its simplest sense. It 
has, however, a higher meaning when applied 
to scenery; just as a common Stanza contain- 
ing lines, that rhyme, and words of a certain 
length, may be called poetry; while the highest 
order of poetry is that which affords pleasurable 


sensations of the most elevated character to 
the mind.” 

“You mean then,” said Jessy, ‘the bold 
wild sea view.” 

“No,” replied the governess, ‘‘ you were 
right in calling that sublime. You were right 
also in the others ; for the ruin is more properly 
romantic, and the valley more lovely. I mean 
that there is a higher order of what is pictu- 
resque, than any mere building can present, in 
as much as natural objects afford us higher 
gratification than those which are produced by 
art. Yet, after all, I believe it is to the blend- 
ing of both, that we are indebted for some of 
our finest paintings. And here, in this view 
of an Italian Temple, you behold what I would 
explain. Had the temple stood alone, the 
picture would have been incomplete: had the 
temple been wanting, it would have been poor: 
again, the figures only would have been wholly 
unmeaning; yet without the figures, the pic- 
ture would have been tame and dull.” 

‘Then it is only on the continent,” said 
Jessy, ‘‘that we find what is truly picturesque.” 

‘““By no means,” replied the governess. 
“It is true, we find on the continent a greater 
number of those irregular buildings, like the 
Swiss Cottage, as well as scenes more rich in 
the architecture of ancient times; more beau- 
tiful specimens of sculpture; and memorials 
more striking of the vastness and the grandeur 
which distinguished the works of art, when 
Italy and Greece were in the zenith of their 
glory. But with regard to the true picturesque, 
or, in other words, the most agreeable blend- 
ing of all which constitutes a true picture, our 
own country is far from being deficient. 

“There are valleys and dells in Eng.and so 
lovely, and so richly cultivated, that they 
possess a beauty of their own, not surpassed 
by that of any other country ; while the pleas- 
ing aspect of the neat cottages which grace the 
landscape, are such as no traveller can find 
elsewhere. The broad smooth rivers too, which 
so often beautify the scene, though less rapid 
and turbulent in their course than those which 
are so celebrated in other lands, are better cal- 
culated to reflect upon their glassy surface the 
deep shadows of the adjoining woods, whose 
rich and massive foliage constitutes one of the 
most striking features in our native scenery. 

“Tt is, in short, the general character of 
English scenery which we describe as pictu- 
resque. A village church; the gables of an 
ancient mansion; the smoke of cottage chim- 
neys ascending through the trees; a simple 
bridge spanning a peaceful river ; the fisherman 
holding his patient watch ; and the old willows 
which form a leafy fringe to the banks of so 
many of our streams, are all portions of a pic- 
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ture, and form a whole which never wearies 
the eye, or fails to interest the mind. 

*‘ It is such scenes as these which constitute 
the charm of our home views, which surround 
us in our familiar paths, and which the traveller 
may wander far to find surpassed elsewhere.” 


THE NURSE CHILD; 
OR, BENEVOLENCE IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


(By Mrs. Copley, Authoress of “The Young Folks of the 
Factory,” &c.) 


“Look, Emily, there goes Mr, R 
banker, in his new carriage. 
carriage, is it not?” 

‘ Yes, beautiful.—I saw it yesterday standing 
at the door of Downton’s library. Mrs. R—— 
was in the carriage, and they were bringing 
her out books and tracts to look at; as I hap- 
pened to be passing by at the time I had a full 
view of the carriage, inside as well as out. I 
never in my life saw anything so exquisitely 
fitted up, though without anything that might 
be considered ornamental.” 

“The friends, you know, never allow any- 
thing like finery, but, in general, they spare 
-no expense to have everything complete and 
comfortable, and the best of its kind.” 


, the 
It is an elegant 


‘“‘T admire their taste, but many of them are 


immensely rich—the R ’s, for instance— 
and can afford to have just what they please.” 

“Suppose, Emily—I don’t imagine such a 
thing ever will be—but suppose it were, that 
papa was as rich as Mr. R , and could afford 
tokeep his carriage, I should like just such a car- 
riage and such a pair of horses ; should not you?” 

“TI don’t care much about it. I will tell 
you what I should like better, to be able to do 
as much good in the neighbourhood as they 
do. I heard Mrs. R order two dozen of a 
half-crown book for distribution, and you 
know they are continually buying flannel, 
calico, and stuff to make up for the poor, and 
they are the chief support of the British School, 
and the Bible Association, and Mr. R has 
given hundreds, if not thousands, towards 
building the Infirmary. They really live to do 
good, and that is more than enjoying a car- 
riage or any other luxury.” 

‘Yes, indeed it is, and I think that is the 
chief thing for which I should desire riches. 
To be a benefactor to others must be a real 
source of happiness.” 

** But that happiness, my dear girls,” said 
the mother of Julia and Emily, “ is not con- 
fined to the opulent any more than an elegant 
carriage is essential to enjoyment. It is, in 
some instances, extensively enjoyed by persons 
in very humble circumstances, and might be 


much more than it is by all of us, if, instead of 
suffering our benevolence to evaporate in idle 
wishes for more abundant means, we would 
set ourselves in good earnest to make the best 
possible use of the means already within our 
power. For instance, Emily, though we can- 
not afford to give away two dozen half-crown 
books, there are many excellent and instructive 
books at the price of a penny, and even of a 
farthing. A very small amount of care, fru- 
gality, and self-denial—say in the articles of 
ribbons, gloves, or trinkets—would provide for 
the purchase of several dozens of such books; 
and though we cannot, like Mrs. R——, order 
in whole pieces of flannel, calico, and stuff, to 
give away, a little extra exertion in early 
rising and general diligence, would enable us 
to make up several garments, which are often a 
more valuable relief than even giving the ma- 
terials, for poor mothers have but little time, 
and, too often, but little skill in needle-work.” 

Julia and Emily did not deserve the charac- 
ter of idle, extravagant, or thoughtless girls, 
yet these hints of their mother led them each 
to perceive that there was room for improve- 
ment in these respects, and that, by vigorous 
and persevering efforts, which they immediately 
not only resolved to make, but actually began 
making, they might greatly extend their sphere 
of benevolent pleasure. By way of encou- 
raging their praiseworthy efforts, their mother 
related to them a simple story, drawn from the 
stores of her youthful reminiscences. 

“You recollect, on our journey two years 
ago, our staying a few days at M 7 

‘Oh! yes, Mamma, that pretty town where 
you spent your youth. We have several sketches 
of the beautiful views in its vicinity.” 

‘* Perhaps some from the park of Lord ——, 
the scenery of which is singularly romantic and 
beautiful. The W road, which passes 
along the skirts of the park, is for more than 
half a mile narrow, and completely over-arched 
with trees, which intercept the view, except 
as here and there a glimpse of the river is 
caught, when the beams of the sun or of the 
moon play upon its surface, and cause it to 
glitter through the foliage. This terraced 
avenue terminates in a rude bridge thrown 
across the valley, and constructed of huge 
masses of unwrought stone, which seem to be 
loosely laid together. On crossing the bridge, 
an extensive and beautifully diversified pros- 
pect bursts upon the view. The road by which 
it has been reached, presents a fine but uneven 
row of stately trees, running at midway height 
along the side of a lofty hill—the upper part rising 
in a gentle slope, verdant, and partly wooded; 
its summit crowned by the noble mansion of 
the titled owner of the estate; the lower de- 
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scending, by a steep rocky declivity, to the 
broad majestic river, whose course the eye can 
trace for several miles, studded, but not 
crowded, with vessels, both of commerce and 
of pleasure, and taking in two considerable 
towns, with their elegant bridges. In the 
surrounding distance, on either side of the 
river, appear several villages and hamlets, and 
three or four gentlemen’s seats. But it is to a 
humble dwelling that I am about to introduce 
you. At the foot of the bridge I have described, 
is the entrance to a rustic cottage on the banks 
of the river, fitted up by the noble possessor 
of the estate, for the accommodation of fishing 

ies. The convenience and pleasure of his own 
family and friends were no doubt previously con- 
templated; the accommodation, however, has 
been extended more widely, and any respectable 
parties, on application at the park lodge, readily 
obtain permission to occupy the cottage for the 
afternoon or the day. Besides the part in- 
habited by the family who keep the place in 
order, there is one large room handsomely fur- 
nished, and capable of receiving a large party, 
besides several pent-houses and arbours, all 
free for the accommodation of visitors, who 
bring their own provisions, and, for a trifling 
remuneration, are waited upon by the people 
of the house, and furnished with plates, tea- 
things, or whatever of that kind they may 
require. During the summer months, these 
people clear many pounds by the donations of 
visitors, and as they live rent free, and have 
the produce of a considerable garden, it is con- 
sidered a comfortable maintenance. 

This cottage was once visited by sorrow ; and 
where is the abode, whether cottage or palace, 
that sorrow has never visited? It was towards 
the close of the last century, on a keen March 
afternoon—the narrow ivy-clad windows of the 
cottage were darkened, and many little cireum- 
stances indicated that it was the house of 
mourning. Presently the gate opened, and 
there came forth two groups of girls, dressed 
in white, each party bearing a little coffin. 
They ranged abreast of each other, and took 
the road to the village church, the bell of which 
was heard tolling in the distance. With sad 
and mournful steps followed a respectable- 
looking middle aged pair, dressed in deep 
mourning, and after them several decent women, 
whose countenances indicated neighbourly sym- 
pathy, rather than the deep sorrow of personal 
bereavement. In about an hour the procession 
returned—the bearers separated at the gate. 
The mourners, too, having once more repeated 
the offer of assistance, and the expressions of 
sympathy and consolation, dropped off one by 
one. She who lingered last, had tarried to 


remove from the chamber such vestiges of the 


mournful scene as might inflict an additional 
pang on the already lacerated heart of the be- 
reaved parents. She then quietly replenished 
the fire, set on the kettle, placed the tea things, 
and took her leave. 

Two hours or more had elapsed, and the 
repast remained untouched; the kettle had 
expended its contents in steam—the fire was 
reduced to a few dying embers—day had de- 
parted, and the gloom of the apartment was 
broken only by a moonlight beam, permitted 
to enter through a hole in the closed shutters— 
and Joseph Mansfield and his wife still sat side 
by side in mournful silence—interrupted by 
occasional bursts of grief—probably almost 
insensible to the scene around them—absorbed 
in their own agonized reflections, and, perhaps, 
conscious of some unavailing efforts to soothe 
each other’s sorrow ; for oft when the heart is 
wrung with anguish, even the sentiment of 
resignation or consolation, in the attempt to 
give it utterance, dies on the lips. The mourners 
might have remained much longer in this trance- 
like condition, but that their reverie was broken 
by the sound of a horseman approaching their 
dwelling. Rachel Mansfield started from her 
chair, and exclaimed—‘“It is the doctor’s 
horse ! I know the sound—but why should he 
come here now? He tried his utmost, but it 
was not the will of God that he should do them 
good, and—it is too late now.”” A gentle tap 
at the door, succeeded by lifting the latch, and 
entering with a quietness and gravity unlike 
his usual wont—for Mr., or as he was generally 
called in the villages, Dr. Seymour, was ha- 
bitually brisk and cheerful in his manners—in- 
dicated that he had not forgotten that he was 
entering the abode of sorrow, and was not 
incapable of respecting the sacredness of grief. 
He silently pressed the hand of each sorrow- 
ing parent, brushed a tear from the corner of 
his eye, and, groping his way to a chair, apo- 
logized for his perhaps unseasonable intrusion. 
A sense of the courtesy due to others aroused 
the mourning pair from their stupor. They 
almost unconsciously resumed their wonted ac- 
tivity, and set about enlivening the cheerless 
room. A faggot was soon blazing on the 
hearth—the kettle was replenished, and the 
doctor invited to partake the refreshment of 
tea. Perceiving the influence of benevolent ac- 
tivity in alleviating, or at least beguiling, sor- 
row, Mr. Seymour accepted the offer, on con- 
dition that his friends would join him in the 
repast. They did so, and while thus engaged, 
Mr. Seymour disclosed the object of his unex- 
pected visit. 

“Mrs. Mansfield, I know you love to do 


” Yes, sir, any good I can; but there is little 
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in my power now. It is not as it used to be 
when we had the farm. But dear, why should 
I speak about the farm? This place, if we can 
but have the heart to attend to it, will bring 
as much as we want for ourselves—and we have 
none but ourselves to provide for now. We 
thought much of leaving the farm for the sake 
of our children, and now—but, sir, did you 
say I could do any good ?” 

“Yes, my friend, and to see the afflicted 
helping the afflicted, is a sight that God ap- 
proves. You know the soldier’s widow at 
Millbrook—she is very ill.” 

‘“‘ Poor thing! I heard she was ailing; but 
I have been so taken up with my own troubles 
that I never thought to inquire after her. Can 
I do anything for her, sir?” 

‘* Not for her immediately. She is not in des- 
titute circumstances, and the people with whom 
she resides are very kind and attentive to her. 
But she has a nurse-child, whose parents are 
abroad, and such is her present state, that it is es- 
sential for the child immediately to be removed 
from her. It must be weaned—abruptly 
weaned—and there is no one about her com- 
petent to undertake the task. It is a delicate 
child, and will require great attention. I know 
no one more competent than yourself. Will 
you undertake it for a week or two, till we see 
the event of the poor woman’s illness ?” 

It was a startling proposal, for how could 
she, who had just laid her own children in the 
grave, rouse herself and transfer her attentions 
to the child of strangers? But a few moments’ 
consultation between the mourning pair, led to 
the conclusion that the charge of the poor little 
nursling seemed a task assigned them by Provi- 
dence, and, perhaps, might tend to soothe rather 
than aggravate their sorrows. The charge was 
therefore accepted, and while sedulously and 
tenderly performing the various duties which it 
involved, the mourners fully verified the sen- 
timent, that if intent on doing good, it is im- 
possible, in any circumstances, to be absolutely 
wretched. For some days, hopes were enter- 
tained of the recovery of the poor young widow, 
but her constitution had been broken by grief 
and hardships, and hence she had not strength 
to repel an attack of disease, which, in ordi- 
nary cases, would not have proved fatal. She 
had been in a foreign land, and there had lost 
her husband on the field of battle, and had 
borne and buried a posthumous infant; and she 
had become foster-mother to the child of one 
of the officers, the life of its mother having 
fallen a sacrifice to the alarms of war. The 
babe and nurse were sent to England, ‘and 
‘| placed in the neighbourhood of Mr. Seymour, 
with whom its father had formed an acquain- 
tance at one of the military hospitals, and 


«whom he requested to undertake the superin- 
tendence of his child until his return, which he 
had reason to anticipate would shortly take 
place. 

On the death of the soldier’s widow, it was! 
agreed that little Hannah Evans should remain | 
with the Mansfields, who became exceedingly 
fond of her, and, as she advanced in growth 
and vigour, and began to walk and talk, fan- 
cied they could discern in her a degree of re- 
semblance to their own lamented twins. Of 
these they could now speak with composure | 
and resignation. How dear, how sweet, how, 
engaging they had been—how completely iden- | 
tified with each other in their pursuits and. 
pleasures and pains—the circumstances under 
which each began to pine and fade—the pro-| 
gress of their sickness, and their death within 
two days of each other—these were the fre-| 
quent topics of tender recollection ; and at three. 
years of age—the age at which ‘the children | 
had died—the little Hannah had become so 
familiar with their names and histories, that 
she seemed to have an impression of having 
herself known and loved them, and she would! 
sit by the hour together on the knee of one of 
her foster-parents, and talk of Henry and. 
Nancy, and her own mamma, and the world, 
of happy spirits in which she fancied them, | 
surrounded with such images of felicity as her’ 
nurse had described, and as her tender imagi- 
nation could conceive, and all looking down) 
with kindly feeling upon her. To the gleesome, 
child these conversations conveyed only feelings, 
of pleasure, for she had never known the sepa- 
rating pang, and she wondered, when talking) 
of things so pleasant, to observe that the coun-. 
tenances of her friends wore a pensive and. 
tearful aspect. Who can tell what are the 
speculations of childhood, taking its own sim- 
ple ideas of things, on witnessing the con-) 
flicting emotions which the same things excite. 
in riper years? There was another topic to 
which the attention of the littie girl was some-| 
times directed, which awakened feelings of a) 
more mingled character. She was told of her, 
papa, that he was a gentleman and a soldier, | 
and that he would some day come home, and_ 
she would be taken to live with him. It was) 
not easy to convey to the mind of a child the! 


idea that an entire stranger could be more to) 


her than those with whom were associated her) % 


earliest, her constant feelings of delight, at-| 
tachment, and gratitude. She knew no other, 
home than the fishing cottage, nor could her, 
nurse describe to her the residence ofher father—| 
indeed no one about. knew whether he hada, 
settled residence in England. Nothing was 
known of him but his name, and that he was| 
an acquaintance of Mr. Seymour; as to his 
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being a soldier, the very little that Hannah 
knew of soldiers, awakened only feelings of 
dread and disgust, for a party of the volunteers 
of the neighbouring town had spent a day at 
the fishing cottage, and had given a great deal 
of trouble—had damaged the {furniture of the 
parlour, and trodden down the flower beds, 
and overturned the bee-hive, and terrified the 
little girl by pretending to shoot her. She did 
not like soldiers, and as her papa was a soldier 
she would not like to live with him. Such was 
the tenor of the last conversation she had on 
the subject with Mr. Seymour, who occasion 
ally called at the cottage to see how she went 
on, and from whom Mrs. Mansfield regularly 
received her payment. He took his leave, 
telling the child that he should go to London 
in a week or two, and should bring her some 
nice presents from her papa, who loved her 
dearly, and who was not like the rude soldiers 
who had displeased her. 

A few days after, the life of this gentleman 
was cut short by a melancholy accident. He 
was riding a spirited horse, which took fright, 
and threw him, and fractured his skull. He 
survived the fall only a few days, in a state of 
insensibility. This lamentable affair produced 
a great sensation in the neighbourhood, for 
Mr. Seymour was highly respected for his 
professional talents and skill, as well as for his 
amiable and gentlemanly manners. Happily 
he was an unconnected young man. He left 
no parents to bewail the heart-rending stroke— 
no widow or family plunged into sudden cala- 
mity. So the excitement soon passed away— 
almost as quickly as the parting waves close 
over a vessel engulphed in the mighty deep— 
another man of professional skill and agreeable 
manners, soon stepped forward to take up a 
lucrative practice, and Mr. Seymour was for- 
gotten, or chiefly remembered by the poor, to 
whom he had ever been most humane and at- 
tentive. Some of them still survive to speak 
with gratitude of his kindness. But perhaps 
there was no family more sensibly affected by 
Mr. Seymour’s death, than the inhabitants of 
the fishing cottage. He it was that had placed 
little Hannah under the care of the Mansfields; 
by him all her expenses had been paid, and 
they knew no other person in all past transac- 
tions about the child, or to whom they were 
to look for future responsibilities. The period 
for a half-yearly payment was near at hand, 
and it was not without feelings of anxiety that 
Mrs. Mansfield regarded the uncertainty that 
rested on its being regularly made, for the 
cottage that year had been much less productive 
than usual, partly in consequence of unfavour- 
able weather, and partly owing to the long 
absence of the family from the mansion, who 


were supposed to be under the necessity of 
retrenching. Besides, Joseph Mansfield of 
late had been, at times, very much indisposed, 
and poor Mr. Seymour had been somewhat ap- 
prehensive of the return of a mental depression, 
under which he had formerly laboured. He 
would sometimes sit for hours together without 
speaking, and could scarcely be roused to at- 
tend to the cultivation of the garden, which 
had, heretofore, been his care. To be sure, 
they lived rent free, and the fruit trees were 
very productive, but the surplus could not 
always be disposed of to advantage—in short, 
the pay of little Hannah was the chief depen- 
dence for such things as must be bought, and 
if that should fail, where were they to look for 
a supply ? : 

And it did fail; for among Mr. Seymour's 
papers there was nothing found to indicate the 
quarter from whence future payments were to 
be obtained. His book contained entries to 
Captain Evans, for attendance on his child 
under the usual diseases of children; but these 
were regularly marked off as paid on the very 
same day that the nurse had received her half- 
yearly payments. Within the last half year, 
the child had had the measles—that alone re- 
mained on the book uncancelled; and it was 
hoped, vainly hoped, that it might in some 
way or other form a clue to the parent or his 
representative. Mrs. Mansfield had in her 
possession a certificate of the child’s birth, 
written on the blank leaf of an elegant present 
bible, which was given them with her clothes, 
but it expressed no more than that—* Hannah, 
the daughter of John Evans and Margaret, his 
wife, was born at Antwerp,” such a date, but 
it furnished no means of addressing any of the 
parties, or making further enquiries. On each 
time of the payment becoming due, Mrs. Mans- 
field had been directed by Mr. Seymour to 
take the child to the clergyman and church- 
wardens of the parish, and obtain their signa- 
tures to a statement with which he furnished 
her, that the child was living. This she had 
regularly returned to him with the half year’s 
account, which was always paid two or three 
days afterwards; but to whom the attestations 
and accounts were forwarded, or from whence 
the money was obtained, she had never known, 
nor had it occurred to her as a matter of any 
importance to inquire. 

The child still frolicked about, unconscious 
of any change in the footing on which she was 
placed. She ran in with the same eager de- 
light as ever to announce the arrival of the 
cuckoo, or the opening of a rose-bud, or the 
approach of a party of visitors in an hour boat. 
Little booted to her, that, instead of new gar- 
ments, suited to each successive season, her 
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old ones were eked and made to serve again. 
She observed, indeed, with some surprise, that 
Mrs. Mansfield was often doing needle-work 
or clear-starching, which she had not been 
accustomed to do, and the Sunday table did 
not always afford a pudding, as heretofore, and 
the butcher's cart was often suffered to pass on 
without a purchase, and oftener still, a very 
small purchase of meat was provided, of which 
Mrs. Mansfield could not be persuaded to par- 
take, but divided it between her husband and 
the little girl; and when parties had visited the 
place, the tea leaves and coffee grounds were 
boiled down with more care than formerly, and 
the little remnants of fresh tea and loaf sugar 
they left, were hoarded for special occasions ; 
and she sometimes asked a question which was 
only replied to by a burst of tears, or by the 
finger being held up to enforce silence ; but she 
did not clearly understand that all these things 
were indicative of poverty, still less did she in 
any way connect them with herself. She had, 
indeed, an indefinite perception that trouble 
brooded on the mind of her kindest, dearest, 
only friend, and she often tried to soothe it 
by the fond endearments of childhood, or by 
some little attempt to assist in what she saw 
goingon. The neighbours would sometimes 
inquire whether little Hamel’s father had been 
heard of, and whether Mrs. Mansfield ever ex- 
pected to get her money. If she had no such 
expectation, they wondered why she should 
continue to burden herself—why she did not 
give up the child, or seek assistance from the 
parish for its maintenance. Mrs. Mansfield 
was not the sort of person to satisfy impertinent 
enquiries, or to discuss her conduct with per- 
sons not at all capable of understanding the 
principles and motives by which she was actu- 
ated. She had, however, formed her own de- 
termination never to part with the child so 
long as she could keep it from starving. The 
laborious and self-denying exertions she from 
time to time endured, in the prosecution of her 
benevolent object, were little suspected by the 
‘“‘ wonderers,” or even by the child herself, 
though she was becoming every day more ob- 
servant, and more capable of tracing things to 
their true causes. 

For a considerable time Mrs. Mansfield con- 
tinued to indulge a hope that enquiry would 
be made after the child, when it was found 
that the application for payment ceased, or 
that the father might return ; and she endea- 
voured to keep alive these hopes in the mind 
of her husband, even when they had almost 
abandoned her own. He was fond of the child, 
and her little winsome prattle seemed essential 
to his comfort; and yet his wife could not help 
fearing that, if their difficulties should increase, 


and all hope of being ultimately reimbursed 
for the expences should fail, he might waver as 
to the propriety of continuing to support her, 
and that thus, though her benevolent intention 
might not be altogether frustrated, it might 
prove a source of domestic disquietude. That 
no money had been paid was pretty evident, 
when little Hamel was seen dressed in the clothes 
which the neighbours recollected to have been 
worn by Mrs. Mansfield’s own children, eked 
and mended as long as possible, and at length 
replaced by her own best chintz gown, which 
they considered it a sin and a shame to cut up, 
and which, besides, was far too large a pattern 
to look well upon a child. How much more 
common is it to make remarks on the conduct 
of others, than to assist or even encou 
them! Among those who wondered that Mrs, 
Mansfield should dress up the child in such an 
odd old-fashioned way, there were some who 
might have afforded her real assistance in the 
work of benevolence, from the cast off clothes 
of their own little family, but most likely they 
did not think of it! 


{To be continued. 


Poems by William Cowper, with a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by the Rev. Thomas 
Dale, and seventy-five illustrations engraved 
by J. O. Smith, from drawings by John Gil- 
bert. In two vols. London: Tilt and Bogue. 
1841. 


The Poetical Works of James Montgomery, col- 
lected by himself. In four vols. London: 
Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Long- 
mans, 1841. 


The second volume of Mr. Montgomery's 
works contains his well known “ Climbing Boy's 
Soliloquies,” originally contributed to the 
“Chimney Sweeper’s Friend and Climbing Boy's 
Album,” a volume which, although its title 
may excite the smile of the thoughtless and 
gay, is fraught with the most horrible details 
of this “villanous trade, which cannot be 
taught without cruelty, learnt without suffering, 
or practised without peril to life and limb, 
under the most humane master and by the 
most obedient scholar,’ and which, if practised 
in any other country than our own, would lead 
us simultaneously to form associations, and 
to compass sea and land, to extirpate the atro- 
cious system. 

Notwithstanding the recent enactment for 
the total discontinuance of the evil practice, 
no provision appears to be made for the sub- 


stitution of other means than the employment 
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of children for cleansing chimneys, and we 
fear that unless the law is vigorously carried 


j|out by the local authorities throughout the 


provinces, and heartily seconded by every 
head of a family in the kingdom, it will be- 
come a dead letter. It was only two morn- 
ings previous to our perusal of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s interesting preface to the “ Solilo- 
quies,” that we noticed a diminutive climbing 
boy, not more than five years old, hobbling with 
crippled limbs after his master, whose gri 
and savage physiognomy forcibly recalled to 
our recollection the trial of another of his tribe 
for manslaughter, before Baron Maule at Liver- 
pool, at the Spring assizes in March last, where it 
was proved on oath, by several witnesses, that the 
monster in human form had, to save a few 
minutes labour, forced his hapless boy into 
the flue of a large steam boiler furnace, whilst 
the bricks were red with heat. It was in the 
stillness of the Sabbath dawn—the poor victim 
of his master’s heartless idleness and cruelty 
had none to whom he could appeal for deliver- 
ance but God and his merciless tyrant; in the 
latter pity was extinct, and death was com- 
missioned to withdraw the suffering child from 
the further endurance of such unnatural bon- 
dage. One touching feature in his case strik- 
ingly illustrates the habitual terror under which 
climbing boys are compelled to undergo their 
daily martyrdoms ; although severely burned, 
he died of suffocation, and might have escaped 
if he durst, but rather than encounter his mas- 
ter’s anger, he had folded up his little sooty 
jacket, and laid himself down on it to die. 

To enforce this subject on the hearts and 
consciences of all, it is only necessary for each 
to make the inward appeal which the poet, 
standing in the high court of humanity and 
truth as the champion of outraged childhood, 
has embodied in the introductory prologue to 
the soliloquies, and which, as the subject pos- 
sesses a present interest, we quote entire: it is 
designated 


A WORD WITH MYSELF. 


“ T know they scorn the Climbing Boy, 
The gay, the selfish, and the proud ; 

I know his villanous employ 
Is mockery with the thoughtless crowd. 


So be it ;—brand with every name 
ut let hi e 
And feel the iron at her heart. 


I cannot coldly pass him by 

Stript, wounded, left by thieves half dead ; 
Nor see an infant s lie 

At rich men’s gates, imploring bread. 


A frame as sensitive as mine, 

Limbs moulded in a kindred form, 
A soul degraded yet divine, 

Endear to me my brother-worm. 


He was my equal at his birth, 
A naked, helpless, weeping child ; 
And such are born to thrones on earth, 
On such hath every mother smiled. 
My equal he will be again, 
wn in that cold oblivious gloom, 

Where all the prostrate ranks of men 

Crowd, without fellowship, the tomb. 
My equal in the judgment da: 

He'shall stand the throne, 
When every veil is rent away, 

And good and evil only known. 


And is he not mine equal now ? 
Am I less fall’n from God and truth, 
Though “ Wretch” be written on his brow, 
And leprosy consume his youth ? 


If holy nature yet have laws 
Binding on man, of woman born, 
In her own court Ill plead his cause, 
Arrest the doom, or share the scorn. 


Yes ! let the scorn that haunts his course 
Turn on me like a trodden snake, 

And hiss and sting me with remorse 
If I the fatherless forsake.” 

Returning from this digression, it would be 
an easy and pleasant task to trace out the har- 
mony in taste and feeling which, in common, 
pervades the poetry of Cowper and Montgo- 
mery. Their favourite themes are truth, virtue, 
the exercise of pure and elevating affections— 
the cultivation of the rich and hallowed felici- 
ties of home, of the loftiest patriotism, and of 
the most universal benevolence, based upon 
the immutable principles of Christianity, Un- 
der the deep and solemn convictions of its 
divine revelation, and its essential adaptation 
to minister relief to the wants and woes of a 
disordered world, both of them frequently rise 
beyond mere poetic sublimity ; and standing 
on some “‘ delectable mountain,” they appear 
to converse with Bunyan’s “ shining ones,” 
and with their heavenly telescopes, tc view 
and estimate the tiny perishable interests of 
time by the reflected glory of eternity. 

Standing on such an eminence, Cowper thus 
exults in the perfect freedom of an emancipated 
mind :— 

“There is yet a li unsu’ 
hich monarchs cannot grant, nor all the power 

Of earth and hell, confederate, take away ; 

A liberty, which persecution, fraud, 

sh ression, prisons, have no power to bind ; 

ich whoso tastes, can be enslaved no more : 

*Tis liberty of heart, derived from heaven ; 

Bought with His blood who gave it to mankind, 

And sealed with the same token. It is held 

By charter, and that charter sanction’d sure 


By the unimpeachable and awful oath 
And promise of a God.” 


The intellectual and spiritual freedom thus 
magnificently portrayed by his predecessor, 
Montgomery was early compelled to rest on, 
for on two occasions he was deprived of all 
other liberty by a singular train of circum- 
stances, none of which, however, reflect dis- 
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honour, on any but the prime movers in these 
attacks upon his character, at the opening of 
his career in public life. In the introduction 
to the present edition of his ‘* Prison Amuse- 
ments,” Mr. Montgomery briefly details the 
history of his wrongs—for wrongs they un- 
questionably were, however the chief actors 
may have attempted to justify themselves at 


the time. He says, 

“The first number of the Iris (succeeding to the Sheffield 
Register) was published by myself, and a friend whose name 
did not appear in the imprint, on the 4th of July, 1794. 
He, however, soon becoming weary of the vexation, and 
alarmed by the peril to which we were exposed in the con- 
duct of an independent journal, at the end of the first year 
retired from the conflict, leaving me in possession of a field, 
every inch of which was to be maintained either by inflex- 
ibly passive resistance, or by alternate aggression and de- 
fence, against numerous adversaries banded against my 
predecessor, and whose disappoinied vengeance fell upon 
me,—more from the misfortune of having stept into his place 
when he left the kingdom, than for any offences that I had 
committed, or any personal spleen against myself. * « 

“ Little more than a month after I had become connected 
with the newspaper, I was one day called into the bookseller's 
shop, where business-orders were received. There I found 
a poor-looking elderly man, whom I recollected to have seen 
in the street a little while before ; when I was attracted both 
by his grotesque appearance, aud his comical address as a 
ballad-monger. He stood with a bundle of pamphlets in his 
hand, crying out in a peculiar tone, ‘ Here you have twelve 
songs fora penny!” Then he recapitulated at full length 
the title of each, thus: “ The first song in the book is’ —so 
and so; “The second sony in the book”—so and so; “ The 
third song”—so and so, and on he went, “so and so,” to the 
end of the catalogue. He now offered me the specimen of 
an article in his line, and asked what he must pay for six 
quires of the sane. I immediately replied that [ did not 
deal in such commodities, having better employment for 
my presses; he must therefore apply elsewhere (I believe I 
named a place where he might be served). “ But,” he re- 
joined, like one who had some know] dge of the terms used 
by printers, “ you have this standing in your office."—* That 
is more than I know,” was my answer. Taking up the 
printed Jeaf, I perceived that it contained two copies of 
verses, with each of which I had been long familiar, but had 
never seen them coupled in that shape before; at the top of 
the was the impression of a wood-cut (Liberty and the 
British Liou), which I recognised as having figured in the 
frontispiece of an extinct periodical, issued by my pred 


have the quantity he wanted for eighteen pence, which would’ 
barely be the expense of the paper and working off. He 
was content, the order was executed, the parcel delivered 
by myself into his hand, and honestly paid for by him. 
Away then he went, and I saw no more of I 
have often said, when I have had occasion to tell this ad- 
venture of my romantic youth, (for adventure it was, and no 
every-day one, as the issue proved,) that if ever in my life 
I did an act which was neither good nor bad, or, if either, 
rather good than bad, it was this. I repeat the statement 
here, as the only feeling of my mind at the time, and as the 
conviction of my mind at this hour.” 


And when the question was settled at Don- 
caster sessions, in January, 1796, whither the 
indictment was traversed from Sheffield, it oc- 
cupied the court nine hours, three of which 
were occupied by the jury in considering their 
verdict. Mr. Montgomery was found guilty, 
first of publishing ; and subsequently, when 
one of the magistrates (not the chairman) had 
directed the jury to infer the intention of the 
defendant from the contents of the publication, 
they pronounced him guilty in general 
terms, and he was sentenced to three months 
imprisonment, and a fine of twenty pounds. 


“ Of my second offence, trial, and imprisonment, I should 
not fee] myself justified, at this distance of time, to republish 
any detailed account. However political prejudice may have 
disqualified each of us from being a judge in his own cause, 
it was 4 personal afiair between the prosecutor, a magistrate, 
and myself, the writer of a paragraph in the Jris reflecting 
hardly upon his conduct in quelling a riot at Sheffield, on the 
4th of August, 1795. For this a Bill was fonnd against me 
at Barnsley Sessions, in October following: I traversed to 
Doncaster Sessions in January, 1796. There the trial came 
on, and, after an extraordinary scene of contradictory evi- 
dence on both sides a verdict was given against me, and I 
was sentenced to siz months’ imprisonment in York Castle, to 
pay «a fine of thirty pounds to the King, and to give security to 
keep the peace for two years. Neither of the prosecution, the 
verdict, nor the sentence did I ever complain, considering all 
the circumstances; because, according to the law of libel, 
there was ground for the first, conflicting testimony that was 
deemed to warrant the second, and the third could not be al- 
together vindictive. There and then, though very dispropor- 
tionately matched, my prosecutor and I joined issue on the 
same ground in an open court of justice, face to face, and wit. 

gainst witness. It was a fair “ stand-up fight” between 


sor, and entitled “ The Patriot.” The paper also, of which 
a large stock had devolved to me, was of a particvlar kind, 
being the material of certan furms for the registration of free- 
holds, under a still-born act of parliament, printed on one 
side only, and which had been sold for waste. On discover- 
ing this, 1 went up into the office, and asked when and for 
whom such things as I held in my hand had been printed, 
as I had no knowledge of the job. “Oh, sir,” said the 
foreman, “they were set up ever so long ago by Jack,” 
(Mr. Gales’s apprentice, who had not been transferred to me,) 
“for himself, and to give away to his companions; and the 
matter is now standing in the just as it was when you 
bought the stuck in the office."—“ Indeed,” I exclaimed ; 
“but how came the ballad-seller, who was bawling out his 
twelve songs tor a penny the other day, to have a copy ?”"— 
In explauacion of this he stated, that he had formerly known 
him, when he himself was an apprentice in an office at 
Derby, from which such wares were supplied to hawkers. 
Hearing his voice in the street, he had called him in for old 
acquaintance sake, and, in the course of talking about trade, 
had shown him an impression of Jack's songs, by which he 
thought his old acquaintance might make a few pence in his 
Strange way. “ Well then,’ said I, “let the poor fellow 
have what he wants, if it will do him any good; but what 
does he mean by six quires ?"—“ Not quires of whole sheets, 
but six times twenty-four copies of this size," was the in- 
formation which I received on this new brauch of literature. 
I then went down stairs, und told my customer that he might 


ness 

us, in which I was overcome, the jury being umpires ; for I 
count as nothing the fictions of the indictment, the speeches of 
counsel, and the part which the magistrates took to influence 
the proceedings —We cannot now meet on equal terms: he 
has long ago passed béyond the judgment of fallible man.” 

In his apartment in York Castle we find him 
thus apostrophising the ‘‘ Gentle Moon :”’— 

At this moment, dost thou see, 
From thine elevated sphere, 
One kind friend who thinks of me,— 
Thinks, and drops a feeling tear ? 
On a brilliant beam rept 
This soft whisper to his breast,— 
“ Wipe that generous drop away ; 
He for whom it falls is vlest. 

“ Blest with Freedom unconfined, 
Dungeons cannot hold the Soul : 
Who can chain the immortal Mind ? 

None but he who spans the pole.” 

Since the days of primitive Christianity, no 
age has been so distinguished as the present 
for missionary zeal—the flame of which had 
only begun to burn in Britain, as the light of 
Cowper was quenched in the darkness of his 
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later years and of his death. Mr. Montgomery 
has, both by his tongue and pen, been the 
honoured instrument of spreading sound in- 
formation on this interesting branch of Christian 
philanthropy, and of stimulating the British 
churches, of every name, to efforts and sacri- 
fices commensurate with the vastness of the 
missionary enterprise. On this absorbing topic, 
his well-known poem “ Greenland,” occupies 
a distinguished place, but in his later effusions 
many shorter passages might be selected, which 
would alone establish his claim to the title of 
the poet of Christian Missions. From the 
“ Pelican Island,” we select the following gra- 
phic and touching delineation of one of the 
miseries of heathenisin,-—infanticide :— 


T saw a woman, panting from her throes, 
Stretch’d in a lonely cabin on the ground, 
Pale with the anguish of her bitter hour, 
Whose sorrow she forgat not in the joy 
Which mothers feel when a man-child is born ; 
Hers was an infant of her own scorn’d sex : 
It lay upon her breast ;—she laid it there, 
By the same instinct, which taught it to find 
The milky fountain, fill’d to meet its wants 
Even at the gate of life,—to drink and live. 
Awhile she lay all-passive to the touch 
Of those small fingers, and the soft, soft lips 
Soliciting the sweet nutrition thence, 
While yearning sympathy crept round her heart : 
She felt her spirit yielding to the charm, 
That wakes the parent in the fellest bosom, 
And binds her to her little one for ever, 
If once completed ;—but she broke, she broke it, 
For she was brooding o er her sex’s wrongs, 
And seem’d to lie amidst a nest of scorpions, 
That stung remorse to fretizy :—forth she sprang, 
And with collected might a moment stood, 
Mercy and misery struggling in her thoughts, 
Yet both impelling her to one dire purpose. 
There was a little grave already made, 
But two spans long, in the turf floor beside her, 
By him who was the father of that child: 

ence he had sallied, when the work was done, 
To hunt, to fish, or ramble on the hills, 
Till all was peace again within that dwelling, 
— His haunt, his den, his any thing but home ! 
Peace? no, till the new-comer were despatch’d 
Whence it shouid ne’er return, to break the stupor 
Of unawaken’d conscience in himself. 


She pluck’d the baby from her flowing breast, 
And o’er its mouth, moist with Nature's beverage, 
Bound a thick lotus-leaf to still its cries ; 

Then laid it down in that untimely grave, 

As tenderly as though *twere rock’d to sleep 

With songs of love, and she afraid to wake it ; 
Soon as she felt it touch the ground, she started, 
Hurried the damp earth over it ; then fell 

Flat on the heaving heap, and crush’d it down 
With the whole burden of her grief ; exclaiming, 
“O that my mother had done so to me !” 


Then in a swoon forgot, a little while, 
Her child, her sex, her tyrant, and herself. 


Turning from this horrid picture, the dark 
realities of which are enacted in ten thousand 
well attested forms of revolting barbarity in 
every country where the humanizing light of 
Christian truth has not yet penetrated, the 
poet seeks for relief in the only consideration 
which can, to our limited view, reconcile the 


heathen, with the reign of Infinite benevolence, 
ever educing good out of evil, triumphing over 
every antagonist power, and travelling onward, 
age after age, in the greatness of his strength, 
““mighty to save.” 


The poet, wrapt in the contemplation of the 
promise that in Christ all nations should be 
blessed, beholds the murdered infant’s spirit 
rise to heaven— 


Caught from its birth up to the throne of God ; 
There, thousands and tens of thousands, I beheld, 
Of innocents like this, that died untimely, 
By violence of their unnatural kin, 

Or by the mercy of that gracious Power 
Who gave them being, taking what He gave 
Ere they could sin or suffer like their parents. 


And as he witnesses the overflowing bliss en- 
joyed by these infants, rescued from ignorance 
and suffering, and from becoming— 


“ Such fiends incarnate as that felon sire, 
Who dug its grave before his child was born— 
Such miserable wretches as that mother 
Whose tender mercies were so deadly cruel !” 


he triumphs in the thought that— 


——In the rapture of that hour, though songs 

Of cherubim to golden lyres and trumpets, 

And the redeem’d upon the sea of glass, 

With voices like the sound of many waters, 

Came on mine ear, whose secret cells were open’d 
To entertain celestial harmonies, 

—The small, sweet accents of those little chiidren, 
Pouring out all the gladness of their souls 

In love, joy, gratitude, and praise to Him, 
—Him, who had loved and wash‘d them in his blood ; 
These were to me the most transporting strains 
Amidst the hallelujahs of all heaven.— 

Though lost awhile in that amazing chorus 
Around the throne,—at happy intervals, 

The shrill hosannas of the infant-choir, 

Singing in that eternal temple, brought 

Tears to mine eye, which seraphs had been glad 
To weep, could they have felt the sympathy 

That melted all my soul, when | beheld 

How condescending Deity thus deign’d, 

Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings here, 
To perfect his high praise :—the harp of heaven 
Had lack’'d its least but not its meanest string, 
Had children not been taught to play upon it, 
And sing, from feelings all their own, what men 
Nor angels can conceive of creatures, born 
Under the curse, yet from the curse redeem’d, 
And placed at once beyond the power to fall, 
—Safety which men nor angels ever knew, 

Till ranks of these and all of those had fallen. 


In conclusion, the sentiment of Mr. Dale, as 
to Cowper’s works, may, with equal force, be 
applied to those of James Montgomery : “‘ there 
are few among our poets (Milton himself is 
scarcely an exception) whom the Christian pa- 
rent may commit with such implicit confidence 
to the intellectual companionship of his child ;” 
and at this season of giving and receiving to- 
kens of esteem or affection, we opine that, with 
the exquisite wood engravings of the one, and 
the illustrations on steel of the other series of 
volumes, and the general beauty of the “‘ getting 
up,” it would be difficult to select a more ap- 
propriate Christmas present than either or 


condition of the successive generations of the 


both of them. 
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Original Poetry. 


SONG. 

BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON, 
(Author of “ Rhyme, Romance, and Revery.”’) 
As the fragrant wind that floateth 

*Mid the summer-hours, 
Stealing odours, while it giveth 

Sweets to leaves and flowers— 
Thus thy beauty haunts my spirit, 

Fraught with bliss to me, 
Though it from my bosom 

All my heart to thee. 


As the mystic sea-shell ever 
Murmurs to the ear, 

As the stars above us never 
Quit their glorious sphere— 

So in absence does my memory 
Bear thine image still ; 

So thou seemest ever near me, 
Spite of thought or will. 


If in sleep appear an angel, 
It an thy face ; 

When it fadeth with the vision, 
Thou has ta’en its place. 


I see thee in the crowded city, 
And in wand'rings Jone : 

Thus in absence, sleep, or waking, 
I am all thine own. 


TO A FIELD DAISY. 
Low droops thy tiny head, my pretty flower, 
As thou diet gather in thy Tiobe-like form, 
Unable to resist the power 
Of the approaching storm. 


Thy silv’ry i 

wt lovely ‘ote eye, thou fairy king ; 
And hide thy blossoming ? 

Does some bright spirit *bide cell, 
Some fairy rev'ler of the starry sk 

Who oft sports gaily in the dell, 
Unseen to mortal eye ? 


Scarce did the windows of the golden sun, 


led rays of tw thee sed 


Thand raise thy little head. 
Drooping thy weigh'd down wi wy tears, 
Like a poor melancholy wigh 
‘erladen with his 
But cheer thee, one, for when the storm 


pretty 
Which hovers o’er thee has but pass'd away, 


Again thy thy tiny fragile form 
ill open to the day. 


Our pleasures and our pains are mix’d 

Sorrow and joy o’er power ; 
WWeal, are subject to 

Ltt plant that 
Is tainted te cart’ all breath ; 

t it flou an 


LONDON 


Masorca is the Eldorado of painting. There 
every thing is picturesque, from the peasant’s 
hut, which has preserved in its minutest con- 
struction the tradition of the Arab style, to the 
child with its ragged a exulting in its 
‘*pompous slovenliness.” e character of 
the Jandscape, richer in vegetation than that 
of Africa is in general, has as much of breadth, 
of calm and of simplicity. Itis green Hel- 
vetia under the sky of Calabria, with the so- 
lemnity and silence of the East. In Switzer- 
land, the torrent which runs everywhere, and 
the cloud which is ever passing, gives to the 
prospect a mobility of colour, and so to speak a 
continuity of movement, which painting is not 
always happy in reproducing. Nature there 
seems to mock the artist; at Majorca she 
seems to wait for him and invite him. There 
vegetation affects lofty and fantastic forms; 
but it does not display that extravagant lux- 
uriousness under which the lines of the Swiss 
landscape too often disappear. The ridge of 
the rock stretches its well defined outlines on 
a brilliant sky, the palm bends itself naturally 
on the precipices, without the capricious breeze 
deranging the majesty of its foliage, and all, to 
the smallest stunted cactus by the roadside, 
seems to rest with a sort of vanity for the 
pleasures of the eye. 


He who can tell his money, has arithmetic 
enough; he is a true geometrician who can 
measure a good fortune to himself; a perfect 
astrologer who can cast the rise and fall of 
others, and turn their errant motions to his own 
advantage ; the best optician who can reflect 
the beams of a great man’s favour, and cause 
them to shine upon himself.— Burton. 


Dr. Zimmerman, the celebrated author and 
physician, known in England by his works on 
Solitude and National Pride, went from Hano- 
ver to attend Frederick the Great in his last 
illness. One day the king said to him, ‘‘ You 
have, I presume, Sir, helped many a man into 
another world?” This was rather a bitter 
pill for the doctor, but the dose he adminis- 
tered to the king in return was a judicious 
mixture of truth end flattery.—‘‘ Not so many 
as your Majesty, nor with so much honour to 
myself.” 
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